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Volume V 


LEARNING TO EARN: THE PLACE OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHEME OF 

PUBLIC EDUCATION! 


THe title 
‘‘Learning to Earn,’’ has a pleasant jing- 
The **Earn’’ part of it is at- 
It is, however, objectionable 


assigned and announced, 
ling sound. 

tractive also. 
to some persons to see earning brought into 
close eonnection with learning.  Sinee 
words frequently hide facts from us, we in- 
quire at the beginning what the practise 
has been in this respect in the past. Con- 
trary to the general opinion, popular edu- 
cation has always been rather largely voca- 
The objection to it is not that 
it is vocational or that it 


an evil, ideal 


tional, 
industrial, but 
serves a poor, one may say 
of industry and is therefore socially ineffi- 
cient. So-called cultural education has al- 
ways been reserved for a small limited class 
as a luxury. Even at that it has been very 
largely an education for vocations, espe- 
cially for those vocations which happened 
to be esteemed as indicating social superior- 
ity or which were useful to the ruling pow- 
ers of the given period. Our higher eduea- 


tion, the education of the universities, 
hegan definitely as vocational education. 
The universities furnished training for the 
This 


training also covered what was needed by 


priesthood, for medicine and the law. 


the clerks, secretaries, scribes, etc., who have 
always had a large part of the administer- 


1 Address at the annual meeting of the Public 


Association, Hotel Biltmore, February 


Edueation 
20, 1917. 
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ing of governmental affairs in their hands 
Some portions of this original professional! 
training ceased to be voeationally useful and 


then became the staple of a eultural and 


disciplinary edueation, For it will le 


found true as a general principle, that 


whenever any study which was originally 


utilitarian in purpose becomes useless be 


cause of a change in conditions. it is re 


tained as a necessary educational ornament 
retained on. the 


(as useless buttons are 


sleeves of men’s coats) or else beeause it 


-. 
so useless that it must be fine for mental 


discipline. Even to-day it will be found 
that a considerable part of what is regarded 
in collegiate education as purely cultural is 
really a preparation for some learned pun 
suit or for the profession of teaching th: 
same subjects in the future, or a prepara 
tion for the profession of being a gentleman 
at large. Those who object most bitterl, to 
any form of voeational training will often 
he found to be those whose own monopoly 
of present vocational training is threatened 
What concerns us more directly, however, 
is the fact that elementary edueation, the 
education of the masses, has been not onl 
‘*Learning for Earning,”* but a badly con 


ceived learning, an education where the 
ability of the learner to add to the earnings 
of others rather than to his own earnings 
has been the main factor in selecting mate 
rials of study and fixing methods. You are 
doubtless weary hearing the statistics of our 
school morbidity and mortality rehearsed 
the fact that of the school population only 


one in nine goes through the eighth gerade: 
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one in sixteen enters the high school, and 
We 


don’t, however, ask often enough what these 


only one in a thousand goes to college. 
figures mean. If we did ask, we should see 
that they prove that our present scheme of 
elementary education is in the first place a 
scheme of vocational education and in the 
second place, a poor one, 

Reading, writing, figuring, with a little 
geography and a smattering of other things, 
are what the great mass of those who leave 
some- 


our schools leave wiih. A few get 


thing more. These things, when nothing 
else is added on to them, are pretty nearly 
pure economic tools. They came into the 
schools when the better-to-do classes discov- 
ered that under the conditions an elemen- 
tary ability to read, write and figure was 
practically indispensable for salesmen and 
shop workers. He who is poorly aequainted 
with the history of the efforts to improve 
elementary education in our large cities 
does not know that the chief protest against 
progress is likely to come from suecess- 
ful business men. They have clamored for 
the 
sive material of primary education 
ing well that 
would be able to get the things they pro- 
test against. Thus they have attacked as 
fads and frills every enrichment of the eur- 
‘iculum which did not lend itself to narrow 


three R’s as the essential and exelu- 
-know- 
children 


enough their own 


economie ends. Let us stick to business, to 
the essentials, has been their plea, and by 
business they meant enough of the routine 
skill in letters and figures to make those 
leaving the elementary school at about the 
fifth or sixth grade useful in their business, 
irrespective of whether pupils left school 
with an equipment for advance and with 
the ambition to try to secure better social 
and economic conditions for their children 
than they had themselves enjoyed. Noth- 
ing in the history of education is more 


touching than to hear some successful lead- 


ers denounce as undemocratic the attempts 
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to give all the children at public expense the 
fuller education which their own children 
enjoy as a matter of course. 

Of late years, the situation has changed 
The more intelligent employers 
fact that the 
rudiments of the three R’s are not a good 
while 


somewhat. 


have awakened to the mere 


industrial training, others of the 
community have awakened to the fact that 
it is a dangerously inadequate industrial 
education from the standpoint of the com 
munity. Hence there has arisen a demand 
for vocational and industrial education as 
if this were an entirely new thing; while, in 
fact, it is a demand that the present indus 
trial education be so modified as to be effi 
cient under the conditions of present ma 
chine industry, rapid transportation and a 
competitive market. 

these statements be- 


I have bald 
cause they indicate to my mind the real 


made 


issue at the present time concerning indus- 
trial in public edueation. It 
isn’t whether it shall be 
order to supplant or supplement a liberal 


education 
introduced in 


and generous education already supposed 
to exist—that is pure romance. The issue 
is What sort of an industrial education there 
shall be and whose interests shall be pri- 
marily considered in its development. 
Now, I quite understand that I am here to 
speak from the educational standpoint and 
that Mr. Samuel Gompers who is to follow 
is quite competent to take care of the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the workers af- 
feeted by the issue. But to understand the 
educational issue is to see what difference 
is made in the schools themselves according 
as we take the improving of economic condi- 
tions to be the purpose of vocational train- 
ing, or take its purpose to be supplying a 
better grade of labor for the present 
scheme, or helping on the United States in 
a competitive struggle for world commerce. 
I know that those who have the latter ends 
chiefly in view always make much of the 
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increased happiness of the industrial ely into the su nate ranks of the 
worker himself as a product to result from dustrial army. 
better industrial education. But after all, In the s cond pla thre cept 
there is a great difference between the the primary ol industrial edu 
; happiness which means merely contentment — 1S merely to more skilled worker 
with a station and the happiness which for the present sys nstead of « 
comes from the struggle of a well-equipped = ing human beings who are equipp 
person to better his station. Which sort of construct that sehen will strive 1 
happiness is to be ous aim? I know, also, tify it with trade educa : 
that stress is laid upon ability which ts training for certain speert s. | 
to proceed from a better industrial educa-  Ssumes that the needs of industr 
tion to increase earnings. Well and good. tion are met if girls are trained 
But, does this mean simply that laborers skilled in milli ery, © yr and n 
: are so to have their skill to add to the making, and boys to be plumbers 
profits of employers increased, by avoiding Wirers, ete. In short, it v proceed 
f waste. getting more out of their machines hasis not far removed from that of the s 
and materials. that they will have some ealled prevocational work the Ett 


share in it as an incidental by-product, or plan in this eity 


does it mean that increase in the industrial In the third place, the curriculum on this 
intelligence and power of the worker for narrow trade plan will negleet as seless 
for its ends the topies mn history and Cry 


his own personal advancement is to be the 
main factor? which make future workers aware of their 
| have said that the way these questions rightful claims as citizens in a democracy 


~~ . »y hy t t+ the "> 1) ’ ) 
are answered makes all the difference in the alert to the fact that the present econom 
if struggle is but the present day phase take! 


world as to the educational scheme itself. 
Let me now point out some of the particular by the age-long battle for human liberts 
educational differences which will be made So far as it takes in civie and social stud 
according as one or other idea of industry at all, it will emphasize those things w 
' in edueation prevails. In the first place, as =o duties — estab! shed ord 
to administration, those who wish, whether and a blind patriotism which accounts It a 
great privilege to defend things in wl 


they wish it knowingly or unknowingly, an ; : 
. 3 ss ony . : t he workers themselves Have litt ‘ r 
edueation which will enable employees to von 
: i a share. The studies which fit the ind 
fit better into the existing economic scheme : : 
ual for the reasonable enjoyment of leisure 


will strive for a dual or divided system ; ee . : 
F time, whieh develop Y od taste In read 


of administration. That is to say, they : 
' : and appreciation of the arts, will be pass d 





will attempt to have a separate system of festa + 7 | a natal 
: : ; over as good Tol hose who belong by wealth 
funds, of supervisory authorities, and, 4» the Jeisure class, but quite useless in th 
as far as possible, of schools to carry training of skilled employees 
on industrial education. If they don’t go In the fourth place, so far as the method 
so far as this, they will at least constantly and spirit of its work is concerned, it will 
p harp on the difference between a liberal or emphasize all that is most routine and auto 
cultural and a money-earning education, matie in our present system Drill to 
| and will endeavor to narrow the latter down = secure skill in the p rformanee of tasks 
if to those forms of industrial skill which under the direction of others will be 
will enable the future workers to fall docil its chief reliance. It will insist that tl 
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the 


mediate results are so great that there is no 


limits of time and pressure for im- 


room for understanding the scientifie faets 
the 


Such an enlarged education 


aml principles or social bearings of 
what is done. 
would develop personal intelligence and 
thereby develop also an intellectual ambi- 
tion and initiative which might be fatal to 
contentment in routine subordinate clerical 
and shop jobs. 

Kinally, so far as such a training con 
vocational 


cerns itself with what is called 


vuidanee, it will conceive guidance as a 


method of placement—a method of finding 
jobs. It will measure its achievements by 
the number of children taking out working 
papers for whom it sueceeds in finding 
places, instead of by the number whom it 
succeeds in keeping in school till they be 
come equipped to seek and find their own 
congenial occupations. 


alms at 


other idea of industrial education 


preparing every individual to 
render service of a useful sort to the com- 
munity, while at the same time it equips 
him to secure by his own initiative what- 
ever place his natural capacities fit him for. 
It will proceed in an opposite way in every 
respect. Instead of trying to split schools 
into two kinds, one of a trade type for 
children whom it is assumed are to be 
employees and one of a liberal type for 
the children of the well-to-do, it 


at such a reorganization of existing schools 


will aim 


as will give all pupils a genuine respect 


for useful work, an ability to render 


service, and a contempt for social para- 
sites whether they are called tramps or 
leaders of *society.’”’ Instead of assum- 
ing that the problem is to add voeational 
training to an existing cultural elementary 
education, it will recognize frankly that the 
traditional elementary education is largely 
vocational, but that the vocations which it 


has in mind are too exclusively clerical, and 


too much of a kind which implies merely 
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ability to take positions in which to carry 
out the plans of others. It will indeed make 
much of developing motor and manual skill, 
but not of a routine or automatie type. It 
will rather utilize active and manual pur 
suits as the means of developing construc 
tive, inventive and creative power of mind. 
It will the the tech 
nique of the trades not for the sake of pro 


select materials and 
ducing skilled workers for hire in definite 
trades, but for the sake of securing indus 
trial intelligence a knowledge of the con- 
ditions and processes of present manutae 
turing, transportation and commerce so 
that the individual may be able to make his 
own choices and his own adjustments, and 
be master, so far as in him lies, of his own 
economie fate. It will be recognized that. 
for this purpose, a broad acquaintance with 
science and skill in the laboratory control 
of materials and processes is more impor- 
It will 


remember that the future employee is a 


tant than skill in trade operations. 


consumer as well as a producer, that the 
whole tendency of society, so far as it is 
intelligent and wholesome, is to an inerease 
of the hours of leisure, and that an eduea- 
tion which does nothing to enable individ- 
uals to consume wisely and to utilize leisure 
wisely is a fraud on democracy. So far as 
method is concerned, such a conception of 
industrial edueation wiil prize freedom 
more than docility ; initiative more than au- 
tomatic skill; 


more than capacity to recite lessons or to 


insight and understanding 
execute tasks under the direction of others. 

The But it 
seemed to me that the best thing whieh I, 


theme is an endless one. 
from my standpoint, could do, is to point 
out that the real issue is not the question 
whether an industrial education is to be 
added on to a more or less mythical eul- 
tural elementary education, but what sort 
of an industrial education we are to have. 
The 


conceals within itself two mighty and op- 


movement for vocational educations 
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posing forees, one which would utilize the CLASSICS AND THE ASPHYXIATING 
publie schools primarily to turn out more GAS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
efficient laborers in The present CCOnomic REQUIREMENTS 


régime, with certain incidental advantages My thesis is: Appr eT oe ee 
to themselves, the other which would utilize hy any Jarge et dl of people depends 
all tt resources of public edueation to citteaalinitiie high-sel ‘ a 
equip individuals to control their own 1 siastic teaching depends ot 

ire economie careers, and thus help on mastery of the su P , : 
Su 1 reorganization of industry as Will peda ae e formula his thorou . 

us seas feudalist pa dh if the subj sm vr ed 

cratic order, tional requir ts rat 

At the present moment, the first bill ap know how to t a it 
propriating federal funds for industria viding for any ki eden 
education in schools below the grade of th: taught 
college of agriculture and mechanic arts Some vears ago. Profeasor Shor " 
has been passed by the two houses of Con discuss me of the educational s , 
gress. So far as provisions for the repre quo ed an Enelis shop, Ww 
sentation of employers and employed is there were three reasons for. st ude 
concerned, the act is a fair one. So far as Greek: ‘*To it rds r Lord 
the interests of education is concerned, thi a o = ‘ — : 
representation of educators Is scandalousl, emolument. and to look down with proper 
nadequate As passed, the original bill, contempt upon your fellow beings.”’ WI 
which safeguarded unified control on the a chang there has been since the dav 
par of the states which take advantage ot that worthy Sal 7 The ynte) ‘ 
fect ral financial aid has been changed SO the student Greek now ill strates 1 
as to make a dual scheme optional with obiective not the subjective genitive 
each state [ do not say these things to The pC re ee ve had enemies for 
cast any discredit on the act. | refer to vears. even so far back it the memory 
them only to indicate that the passage : nm runnet ta the — Wire 
of the bill illustrates the whole = situa ‘ame the modern languages wit! a ie 
tion in which we find ourselves. It settles ¢je9) machine guns. and before the lovers 
no problem; it merely symbolizes the in- or the aneients had recovered from 
auguration of a conflict between irreconcila- attack. they were blasted { li 


bly opposed educational and industrial  geelysion of their dugouts by 1 sixteet 
ideals. Nothing is so necessary as that pub neh howitzers of the science d rtmen 


lie-spirited representatives of the publie Now that the pure scientists ve abated 


edueational interest, such as are gathered the virulence of their attacks | ar 
here to-night, shall perceive the nature of waging a civil war with thes 1] scientist 
the issue and throw their weights in muni eome the vi nal training experts 
ipal, state and federal educational matters their aeroplanes r perhaps hould sa 
upon the side of edueation rather than of t} ? ns r f ! ntions ! 
training, on that of democratic rather than supported almost entirely by vas that 


that of feudal control of industry. liehter than ait 


JOHN by WEY 1A paper presented at the Humanist { 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ence, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 14, 191¢ 
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In the New York Times of August 2, 
1916, there is a charming account of these 
neo-phrenological-psychopathie experts, one 
of whose number was injecting the serum 
of confidence into a young Harvard gradu- 
ate, and thereby enabling him to increase 
his efficiency and advance his salary from 
$1,800 to $2,500, with the promise of $10 
000 in the near future. To another client, 
a graduate of Sing-Sing, he was adminis- 
tering a toxin for megalomania, which was 
Warranted to make the client lie down in 
peace on a salary of $18 a week instead of 
$25. For the paltry sum of $1.25 a voca- 
tional secretary In many up to-date Y. M 
(. A.’s will give you a sort of glorified 
Binet-Simon test, and furnish you with a 
typewritten sheet cataloging your abilities 
and their market value. For such a beg- 
garly trifle this modern soothsayer, whose 
salary is probably $2,000, will reveal to you 
all the possibilities of your future life and 
show you how you can earn a salary of 
$10,000. It is not a new trick; Ennius 
knew the breed: 

Prophets, seers and fortune tellers, all a lazy, 
erazy crew, 

Ignorant of every high road, still they ’ll choose a 
path for you 

For a quarter they will promise wealth beyond 
your fancy’s range, 

Let them first give me the riches, then I'll let 
them keep the change. 

But this is not the end of the battle. The 
educators are now endeavoring to snuff us 
out with the asphyxiating gas of pedagog- 
ical requirements. Their text is taken from 
Thueydides: 

But judging from the evidence which IT am able 
to trust, after most careful inquiry, I should 
imagine that former ages were not great in their 


wars or in anything else. 
The teachers of Latin should have fol- 
lowed the diplomatic policy of England 


In the Telamo quoted by Cicero, ‘‘de Divina- 


tione,’’ I., 132. 


and Russia—the policy of the buffer state. 
When some years ago the fight against 
Greek as a high-school study was still on, 
they should have contended sturdily for its 
maintenance as a buffer state if for no 
other reason. For so long as Greek existe 


Latin was immune. The disappearance of 


Greek from the high schools is the worst 
single blow that the study and appreciation 
of Latin has ever received. Not a single 


argument has ever been advanced fo 
abandonment of Greek which ean not S 
used with equal cogency against the study 
of Latin and perhaps only two of the vu 
ments now used for the study of Latin in 
the high-school curriculum ean not be 
urged with even greater force for the study 
of Greek 

But whatever we may think of this mat 
ter, that battle is over, that trench is los 
and while a desperate sortie to regain it 
might divert attention from the attack upon 
our second line of defenses, the Latin lan 
guage, the present certainly is not the time 
for inaugurating what the press calls a 
‘super-drive’’ in that direction 

The high school is necessarily the ground 
on which the battle must be fought. Those 
of us who have seen the college classes in 
Greek dwindle from year to year while the 
students devote themselves to domestie se 
ence, impractical art, gymnastics, and other 
manual and pedie activities, know that as 
soon as Latin ceases to be a largely elected 
high-school study, there will be no ecolles: 
Latin classes of any considerable size. 

A recent study of the elections in Latin 
in Oberlin College shows the following 
rather discouraging situation. Pupils en- 
tering college are required to select, dur- 
ing the summer before they come to Oberlin, 
as one of their studies, a three-hour course 
in either mathematics or Latin and Greek. 
Of those who are prepared to take the col- 


lege Latin, less than sixty per cent. choose 





* 
’ 
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s even unl rt sé vorable cond te he S R 
Ss 
. ls rhis shows t I ollege Latin d lect and t t ent slae . 
nt can expect to retain ngitsstu- through a thorough k f that s 
i t< ? \ mou nail sf wi »or hicaite TT + 
. 
) " or} ey} ol ’ Su sequently ‘ ‘ \\ t! Ss l! i . 
9 the preparat requisite to teaching leat : t 
t ( tudy ys ire ny roe very tt I \ 
I 7) T Ss < Theareatyor S pressing ) 
S itely essary t t they taug n Ph-sel { | . 
ols hand w ohit trai : 
r , ) r ; Re . eit +} 4 Tes \ ( \ 
igh-scho te r must be pr ” S S 
pared ! her s tl we meet y t . 
Sé s to me the sidious influe +} se] \ 
; au | ? t ? S< ¢ ns i¢] SS I - 
iW 1 ! ( perts ! now Nnsisting it 
t} The ad essional } r y 1 hig ot S , 
; scl t her iS e int theory l that t 
| the edueatior ry? ess: they ) SS-! i 
nterested n the preparation n t tion o1 . 
sub t tter to be taught It is this recently . Vv 
| haw vy that seeme 1 ‘ seriously to gone eve! rt! : ! 
I e ti est teacl! 4 I the iSS ‘ na tain a pr ad 
| i ther high S h tl subjects I believe Ohio, the i ; 
that for the high-school teacher of Latin, Semester hours : 
| 1 knowledge of Greek. and for the hig! ourth of his : its 
sel teacher of German, a knowledge of Studies This pro' s that 1 stat 
French, is more useful, more professional superintendent educat ’ 
than a knowledge of the history educ studies wl \ 
t101 The educators’ emphasis s, howevet thirty-hour requ é 
seldom on a knowledge of the subject nteren u 
matter; the teacher must know how to College Ass tio [’ 
teach, not what he is to teach. Professors fused to consider prep 
of education are never tired of ridiculing to be taught as a profess 


the man who thinks hi Ss ecapabl of teach nd after ' th 1 


ing just because he has been taught They Superintend l 
forget that 1t is just as ridiculous to infer t ers mig . 
that he is eapable of tea hing a subjyect just ratio! t l 
) 9] » | } ) I ’ ; ior? } ! | i! 1d l 
ecause e has been ught how to teach it 
or that the professor of education is capable the fol ng su 
of teaching pupils how to teach history be gy, philosopny , \ 
Cause fie has heen taught how tw teach them > 
to teacl The greatest single asset any ~é \s 
" “= f ~~ 
They usually urge preparation in subject-mat rses in t s 


ter in this way, t. ¢., in a footnote 











99 
Od 


essential part of the work in edueation is 
practise teaching. 
As part of the 


pective teachers were required to spend a 


practise teaching, pros- 
certain number of hours in observing com- 
petent teachers conducting their high-school 
classes. In some schools the supply of high- 


} ‘or 
COrPUS Vile for 


In this 


school students used as a 
experimental work was too limited. 
the practised 


fulfilled the ob- 


case prospective teachers 


teaching each other and 
servational requirement by observing them 
selves while they were being taught. 

I have no complaint to offer against rais- 
ing the standard of preparation for teach- 
the fact that 


as interpreted, does not 


ers, but I do resent ‘* profes- 


sional training,’”’ 
cover preparation in the subject-matter to 
be taught. In Ohio, 
pective teacher spends one fourth of his 
high- 


for instance, a pros- 


college course preparing to teach 
school subjects and must in the other three 
fourths find time to secure a knowledge of 
his subject and its related subjects, to say 
nothing of college requirements and gen- 
eral electives. Educational and college re- 
quirements may overlap, but the encroach- 
ments on the time available for free elec- 
tives is still serious. Under this new law, as 


has been well said, colleges are no longer 


preparing teachers of English, Latin and 


mathematics; they are preparing teachers 
of high school. A pupil who has completed 
these educational requirements receives a 
certificate to teach, and may be appointed 
to teach in a high school a branch which he 
That is, the 


only supervision which the state exercises 


has never pursued in college. 


over the qualifications of its teachers is that 
they should have obtained a sort of prep- 
aration in the machinery of teaching. 
Suppose our bar examinations were con- 
ducted on this principle, or those of the 
medieal schools; a candidate would not be 
asked ‘‘ Do you know the fundamental prin- 
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2’? but 


meets in the morning? 


ciples of the law ‘*Do you know the 
Ought 


you to get up when the judge enters the 


time court 


room ? Do you address him as ‘Your 


Honor’ or ‘Your Reverence’?’’ The med- 


ical student would he asked to state 
‘*What would be the difference in price be 
tween removing the appendix from a col 
lege professor and from a director in the 
steel trust?’’ No doubt this seems to you 
an exaggerated 
fact 


Ohio college who wishes to teach Latin ean 


way of putting the case 


but it is a that any graduate of an 
present as a professional qualification for 
such a position, courses in the Hegelian 
logic, abnormal psychology and the birth- 
rate of immigrants. He can not present as 
part of his professional equipment courses 
in Latin literature or Roman history. 

But the tell us that school 


superintendents and boards of education 


edueators 


can be trusted to see that the preparation 
Dur- 
ing the last two years I have had charge of 


in the subject-matter is satisfactory. 


the bureau of appointments at Oberlin Col- 
lege and I can speak of this matter with 
What do 


‘*We need a woman prin- 


some certainty, make of 


letters like this? 


you 
She and 
fifty 


Or this, a more complete and 


must be a good looker. 


cipal. 


weigh about one hundred and 
pounds. ’”’ 
accurate description of a teacher desired by 
‘‘T want a man to 
He must be able to take 
charge of the athletics, assist with the de- 
hates, help in the Glee Club, bea Y. M.C. A. 


man and a community leader; none but live 


one of our Ohio schools: 


teach mathematies. 


Wires need apply. Salary $80 a month.’’ 
These are perhaps unusual specimens, but 
they are altogether too typical of the atti- 
tude taken by boards of education and by 
some superintendents who are also edu- 
cators. 

I believe that if the teachers of the c¢las- 


sies are really interested in securing a large 
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and appreciative audience for their subject My 
a concerted effort should be made by them products; | . : 
to writ into the laws requ ring professional by others But | 
preparation for te ichers a elause which the r S 
shall provide that training in the subject ature 
matter to be taught be recognized as pro evaluating s 
ssional preparation. Such recognition « Values ist 
i prep ration for te hi Y is aireadady a na re pu SCS 
rded in t iws of Illinois, but I believ L sav att 
that the teachers « lassics and all sympat! 

r high-school subjects ought not to | edu ! 3 . S 
satisfied until a full year of graduate trait king ot . ( 
ng is required of all high-school teachers. er than s 

his 1s ise at present in California rtain st ! 

nd in a great part o Dominion ! S 
(al la, and I s ! reason why we should \ . 
not hope tor such a situation in the rest is ! i r 

Is country Is 

hing is a pr ssion and as su cle Hed efficis . 
serves a thorough craduate professional vrong thing ‘ 
training like that now required of the after Rice start 
doctor, the lawyer, the preacher This world bv his that he 1 
training need not extend to the full three results « ng s y t 
vear course, but it must not be less than a ibility of hildren t Ss S 
vear. The four-year college course is too men recognized that the effect Ss 
brief to allow the student to master his school work must be measured in tet 
chosen subjeet, become acquainted with an — results secured No professio1 
alhed science or language, learn the theory student of edueatior questions tl 
and practise of edueation and acquire oft this conelusiol But t llts 
that familiarity with the elements of se ired are decidedly ques 
ence and art, of literature and philosophy, The results 1 r 
without which no man is really educated, scho rts s. t S 
A fifth year must be added for professional n reading. writing 
study, and when this is done we may be as- ep) ya) And t . 
sured of more adequate teaching of the ys) 
classics and a larger and more diserimi-  yepy pepe) x 
nating appreciation of the humanities on t] a ia ‘ 

Louis E. Lorp writing 

OBERLIN COLLEGE bv leaders it a tis ; 

MEASURING SCHOOL WORK IN TERMS st sweeping 
OF LIFE OUT OF SCHOOL Even ji intr r 

[ wish to present a few ideas from the inadequately trained teachers 
viewpoint of a layman, not as a student of ing t opy the study) Tatist 
statistics or of scientific measurements and lotting 1 ng 

> 
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dozen pupils by which they conelude that 
their school work is truly an educating 
process. 

I venture to point out what seems to me 
two serious defects in our present measure 


ments 


; ‘ 


1. The measurements are not in terms of 
real values. As noted above, until recently 
and in most places yet, the school arts have 
been the objective. To that extent, then, 


measurements in terms of school arts en 


able us to evaluate the work of the school. 
That is. school work pursued for its own 
sake is rightly measured in terms of that 
work. But in recent years there has swept 
over the country a great demand that 
schools serve more directly the individual 
and the comm nliyv. There is a dem ind 
that school aims be identified with society’s 
aims. This means a practical education. 
The curriculum of school arts is thus yield 


Ability 


displayed in set tests ip reading, writing, 


ing to a curriculum of life acis 
spelling ete., is not the ab lity really 
sought as a product of the modern school. 
In real life we do not read under the diree- 
tion of a proctor who holds a stop watch; 
we do not spell words merely for the sake 
of spelling them. 

29 (Current methods of measuring lead 
pupils and teachers to a wrong purpose in 
studying and teaching; viz., merely to meet 
the set standard, in competing with others. 
One of our best known efficiency experts 
seemed pleased to report the number of 
minutes saved in a class by stopping when 
a certain minimum requirement had been 
reached. This leads to the assumption on 
the part of the rank and file of school 
superintendents and teachers that the 
eurriculum—the school-room oceupation— 
should consist of the formal exercises in 
which the tests are given. Standardization 
in the school arts—ves, even in direction 


of teachers s the recent hobby of school 





leaders. Bear in mind, this standardiza- 
tion is not that of the appreciation of his- 
torical events. or the judgment of certain 
social problems, but rather that of the me- 
chanies of reading, ’riting and ’rithmetie. 
The rank and file of school teachers wil 
endeavor to meet the standard and no more, 
Then such standardization will have the 
effect of limiting school work to the me- 
echanies of work, not real education at a 

3. As a corollary to what has just been 
stated, it is to be feared that school work 
is being measured in terms of the school 
arts because data of this sort is compara 
tively simple, and thus the problem of meas 
recent book 


a well-known author, in his study of effi- 


uring is much simplified. In a 


ciency in reading, limits himself to two 
problems: the rate of reading and the 
amount retained, as he frankly says, ‘*be- 
eause these are the elements most easily 
measured.’’ If scientific method in edu- 
cation must be limited to elements ‘‘ easily 
measured,’’ rather than extended to ele- 
ments worth measuring, it is little less than 
a grave reflection upon the scientific edu- 
eator. 

In view of the recent demands for school- 
ing more in tune with practical life, and 
the recent emphasis on the importance of 
individual differences, I beg leave to pro- 
pose that the student of scientific measure- 
ments of educational attainments apply his 
measuring rod to a different sort of results 
of school work than the school arts; namely, 
life acts. Unquestionably this involves 
much greater complications, and greatly 
increases the test upon the student of meth- 
ods of measuring. But we must beware of 
measuring rapidity and accuracy in adding 
certain formal quantities, merely because 
the deta can be fairly accurately controlled. 

[ have four propositions to make: 

1. Measurements of abilities should be 


made only when such abilities are function 
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or employer is concern 
or accuracy or a boy 
tests The real concern 


accurate 1s the hoy to he 


Arithmetical ability of 


quately tested only when ari 


SCHOOL 


is, nO parent 
| with the rapidity 
n set arithmetical 
s: how rapid and 
office 


any value is ad 


vhen in the 


lation is in use. Only in this way may we 
measure real values. Ability tested in a 
formal exereise leaves still the problem of 


the eorrelation hetween 
normal] 


present methods o 


} mea 


forma 


} 


and 
am confident that 
| to take 


‘ xereise 


suring fa 


sufficiently into aecount the conditions ot 
iildren put to the test. kor example 
fourth-grade pupils re tested in ibility To 


recognize 
fraction of a sec 
experience and the 


exposing the words put t 


of mind quite different 


‘lap-trap 


reading. Butter 


he child in a frame 


from that in the 


be tested in the laboratory; butter fat is 
the same as when on the tabl Arithmet 
eal ib | TV measured hy a set test and stop 


watch is not identical wi 
different circumstances 

9 
terms of normal experie 
terms of 
a hank ele 


hut 


The ability of 
terms of irithmetiec. 


ing activities. In what 


rate their grocers, 
preachers? not in 


The 
nad that school '¢ 


spelling exereises 
to den a 
life 


acts understood by 


abstractions from that 


their 


arithmetic, readin 


th that under very 


n the office 


Measurements of abilities should be in 


nee rather than in 
experience 
rk is rated, not in 
In terms 
terms do citizens 


bankers 


pub 
‘STS De n 


the public. The 


pedagog is not long to stand on a yy destal 


apart from his patrons 


ing more closely 


description of its activities must be 


and more in terms of the 


4. These 


through 


related to life 


measurements 


the assistance 0 


School S becom 
and the 
more 
life that it serves 


may be made 
} 


ana 


f commercial 


AND 


SOCIETY) 


ndustrial me mor 
judgment isa epted 1 
education vorld it is 
ause ] igog 1 
neasure ts are ¢ 


nethod S 
} 
ients S s S s 
is t eN ‘ ! ? 
; 
iT S ( ‘ 
essel \ Ths \ 
sands 1 Vy l 
tories, ome 
ind I Sehnoo 
} hd } 
S OU ¢ Ss 
iren nt for 
judged \ np 
pa 1 wit! t 
’ +] } 
puplis in S i 
! tel vears ¢ 
diffieulties R 
etl eney ] 
4 + 


student of measure? 


diffiec 


ulties in securi 


PX DPeSS1O rs 

Bu TheSe | tT 

When secured. s 
ol aetivit na 

e of ens 

hea « , " } 


ile edueat 
! ilu 

S \ 5) 

, S 

onl , 
juentiy 

| ent 

rkmen, s 
vould be more int S 


lerks workmen T1zZenNs 


easurements edu 
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a great opportunity to influence the nature 
of schoo] room occupation, lf he 
the the Three 


will be working against current 


empha 
R Ss. he 


tendencies 


SIZES mechanies of 
in demands for a school of practical life. 
If he emphasizes the measurements of activ 


real life, he 


ities in will work in harmony 
modern tendencies. 2) A supply of 
the 
qualify -for the tests that they must meet 
And a motive of this 


neede | 


with 


genuine motive on part of pupils to 


Mi life after schoo] 


character is greatly in modern 


schoo] work. 
In econelusion: It seems to me that meas 
are at being made of 


urements present 


school work that is rapidly passing. Social 
making 


Present 


and industrial changes are great 


demands upon the schools. meas- 


urements seem to be earried on without 
reference to these changes taking place. 
The excellent progressiveness shown in re 
cent scientific measurements of educational 
be directed 


ating school work that is rapidly reshaping 


achievements should to evalu 


itself to be in tune with modern life. 
J. L. Mertam 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL CODE COMMISSION 


1915. the legislature of 


. educ itional 


THE UTAH 
By act of March 10, 
Utah 


sion ” to 


ereated an code commis- 


investigate the public-school system 
of the state and to report with recommenda- 
tions to the governor not later than September 
1, 1916. 


in a bill introduced in the 


are embodied 
1917 


which is summarized by the State Department 


These recommendations 
legislature of 
of Edueation and sent by the U. S. Bureau of 
Edueation. 


The Greenwood Bill on codification and general 
revision of the laws of the state relating to public 
the the 
Commission A the 


new legislation contemplated by this bill follows: 


recommendations of 


digest of 


edueation embodies 


Edueational Code 


Chapter State Educational Oraanization.—A 
state board of education consisting of the state 
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superintendent of public instruction and e 
others to be appointed by the governor by and wit 
the senate, biennium and 


the consent of two each 


tor eight year terms; members to be selected he 


cause of special fitness and not to be connected 
with educational institutions, to be equally divided 
between congressional districts of the state, and 
be removable for cause. 

The state board is to have authority to appoint 
and the he 
the 


dation of those various executives, to appoint the 


a commissioner of education vis of the 


educational institutions, and upon recomme! 
subordinates in each division of the system. 

The board is also charged with the work of gen 
erally supervising elementary and secondary school 
work throughout the state: of preparing a budget 
of educational expenditures for the legislature; ot 
determining standards of qualifications of teach 
the 


of adopting rules 


ers and supervisors in all branches of service 


and issuing suitable certificates; 


for the construction and sanitary inspection of 


school buildings; of giving publicity to accurate 


information regarding public education; of deter 


mining, in connection with the several examining 


boards, the standards of preliminary education and 
professional training required of those who pra 
tise the 


learned professions; 


the 


of studying the co 


ditions affecting general welfare of childre 
through the state. 
Chapter II. County Schoo 


ter modifies the present law by providing a systen 


Districts.—This chap 


of elections which will retire one member of the 


and elect a successor to serve for 


the 


board each year 


five years; by fixing compensation of board 


members at $150 a year; by defining more accu 
rately the duties and powers of the district super 
intendents and boards of education; by providing 
for taking the school census between the 15th and 
JSlst of Oetober; by making school age from six to 
nineteen years; by basing the graduated scale of 
distriet levies on per capita assessed valuation, and 
fixing a levy seale from seven to sixteen mills, on 
the assumption that the old valuation basis will be 
restored and that the county school tax will again 


of tax for 


fixing the maximum limit 


the 


he levied; by 
amount of 


that in 


sinking fund at five per cent. of 


bonds; and by 
shall be 


precinct. 


outstanding requesting 


school elections there one or more voting 


places in each school 
Chapter Ill. City School Districts. 


ter makes the same provisions for cities as to cen 


This chap 


sus, school age, powers of superintendents and 


boards, taxing power, and sinking fund that are 
districts. It re 


made in Chapter II. for county 
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| s the period of text K Adoption in ¢ ties to < . 
ir years but provides that satisfactory books conform to the ‘ 
may continue in use another four years or any part CC} f v/ Vv j This 
: thereof without readoption chapter | 


Chapter IV. Teachers This chapter empowers April each \ ' 








' the State Board of Edueati to cooperate wit} VY. al 
5 the state school of educatio ! establ shn ent of ivs is 
sulta training courses for teachers ind pro niss eT i } 
ides that duly certificated teachers, principals and t ae of 
supervisors ifter three nsecutive vears of e 1 aftr t « K 
ployment in any district, are continued in employ e establishe t 
ment ¢ indefinite tenur ess notified prior ' ¢ 
the ist day ot school that their contracts ar I request } ‘ ‘ 
terminated, or unless they in turn notify the board ire het wee 
at least two months prior to the close of school, of ve res 9 
their intention t tiscontinue teachu the dis sel h | rt 
Va wal city or tow tax 
{'} pte i ( s S ly d 7 | ‘ hapt 
T 
| This chapter continues the course of study a wy ¢ ¢ 
1 text-book commission as at present constituted, but ire! ‘ vering } t t ' +} 
| provides for cooperation between these commis solidated law of tw ."< ae wll 
s10ns to the end that the course of study mav be pDody Of element 
igreed upon before texts are ad ypted The text not ma yr mate ; ‘ ” 
ook commission selects te xts tor s« hools outside I this t 
city districts for a term of four years Satisfac 
tory books may continue in use automatically THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AT WASHINGTON 
Vi _ , 
othe tour years or any part thereof without re UNIVER ITY 
loptio In addition to a regular list of adopted A ni 
wks, the commission must select a list of a arts md s t | \\ 
eredited texts from which distriet boards may se — } 
lect texts in lieu of lopted texts, subject to the 
ipprov il of the text-book commission and of the sa 
Lie s( eme | | Y t 
State Board of Edueation 
P j T yes concernes 
Chapter VI. Funds and Taxation—This chap- '€8 
i ter provides for the state school tax of three mulls, The tentative | pp! ch 
' 
nd the yuunty tax of four mills vis t t fi 
Chapt Il Creat Indebtedness This from the last t 
hapter reenacts the present statutory school debt 
‘ 4} t ee i ‘ t : e yph m re Vi Y ’ | 
limitations, Present limit, 4 per cent. of prop 
re juired WOrK, al 
erty valuation 
rv, an the Junior and , : 
Chapte VIII. Compulsory Attendances his 
i } + } 1 : ized profess , tr 
chapter modifies the present law by making at 
' . . ; 
tendance compulsory between the ages of eight and The purpose 
seventeen unless the pupils have finished the first and gradu deve ment t tud 
nine grades of the school course, or unless the through tl } 
pupils are excused for reasons now specified in the point where | 2 ft 
law. professional stud 


Chapter IX. Libraries.—The present publie li 1 a aa ae : — 
brary law is modified limiting in third-class cities 
or incorporated towns the tax for libraries to two 
mills, and for library and gymnasium combined to 
three mills. 

Chapter X. Institutions. This chapter en bod quired t pres t tr t 


es the present laws relating to state institutions 


] 
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of mathematics. The rest of his high-school 


course as the university is 


But the 


may, so tar con- 


cerned, be elective. by the time stu 


dent has reached the beginning of his junior 


year in college he must have 


language for two years, history for two vei 
science for two years, and mathematics for one 
If the 


responding years in 


additional year. student has had cor- 


} 


studies in high school he 


ollege 


will not have to repeat them in « 


This phase of the plan is designed to give 


the student an opportunity to get his founda 


tion in the small colleges of the state close to 


his home or in a high school which gives junior 


college work. If his training has been satis- 
factory he will be entered at onc upon his 
major work when he arrives at the university. 


At the Everett High School is the 


only secondary institution which has adopted 


present 
the junior college plan. It has trained several 
students who have entered the university with 
advanced standing because they had pursued 
their high-school work more than four years. 
The plan will encourage many of the large 
high schools of the state to offer junior-college 
work. The scheme will also give the student 
more time to consider a life profession before 
entering upon its study. Many students in col 
lege in the past have changed their courses at 
the 


end of their fre shman or sophomore vear. 


HIGH SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK CITY 
Association of High Teachers 
has sent to the mayor and the board of alder 


men resolutions protesting against overcrowd 


JUNIOR 


Tu School 


ing in the high schools and recommending the 
establishment of junior high schools. 
The resolutions point out that in ten years 


the increase in high-school attendance had been 


more than 200 per cent.; that the committ 


on school inquiry recommended in 1912 that 
there should not be more than 1,500 students 
that of the twenty-three high 


than 1,500 stu 


in a high school; 
schools, sixteen now have mort 
dents, fourteen have 3,000, and four from 4,000 
to 5,500, and that the city now plans for greater 
attendance. The association argues that the 
individual pupil does not get enough attention 
waste 


in overerowded schools. that there is a 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Vou. \ 


of time and money in traveling to and fr 


wide ly separated schools, that pupils late 
sessions in overlapping classes are forced to 
suffer loss of recreation and have to go home in 
the traffic rush hours. It is also pointed out 
that school assemblies are impossibl inde 


overcrowding. 
‘Far from providing a fitting environment 
growing individual,” 


fer him only 


for the welfare of the 


resolution says, “such schools 


an extension of the crowded life of the city, 
not unlike that offered by the present transpor 


In 


manners, and to a degree, 


tation facilities. such an atmosphere in 
dividuality, good 
good morals, can only suffer.” 

The resolution coneludes by recommendit 
* That junior high schools to accommodat: 
more than 1,500 pupils be established i 
the city in properly equi; 


ous parts of 


buildings of their own, and taught by teachers 


licensed to teach high-school subjects. Such 
schools would be of benefit to the adolescent 
and would lessen thi congestion in senior high 


schools. 


If the present conditions are not r 


lieved by the establishment of junior high 
schools, more senior high schools should be 


formed and more buildings built.” 


DORMITORIES 
Mrs. 
to give 
the square 
and Elm 
students of the 


more quadrangles. They 


FOR YALE UNIVERSITY 
STEPHEN V. HarKNEss has undertak 
to Yale University funds to erect, in 


bounded High, York 


streets, dormitories for the use of 


by Library, 


college in the form of one or 
v are to be a memorial 
son, Charles W. Harkness, of th 
died May 1, 1916. Mr. 
Harkness left the university by his will $500, 
His wife, 


$300,000 


for her 
class of 1883, who 


who died 
for the Charles 


000 for general purposes. 
left 
W. Harkness endowment fund. 


last December. 
The nk morial 


Mr. Harkness’s 


mother are intended to furnish rooms for 


dormitories to be erected by 
more 
than 600 men, and it may be possible to hous 


the senior and junior classes of the colleg 


ein 
them. 

The 
Within it are the Peabody Museum, Pierson 
Hall, for freshmen; Herrick Hall, for recita 


square has over three area 


acres 
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=: the steam-heating plant and a number of ist wtivit \y ft 
uses and stores. All these will be removed. trustees 
A new Peabody museum will be erected at the place the 1 i 
rner of Sachem street and Whitney avenue, committ 
now used as a tennis grounds. It is said that est of 
value of Mrs. Harkness’s gift may exceed 


£5 O00 000, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS aes 
Tue Board of Education of New York City dered at ;: rs f 
has elected Leo Arnstein, chairman of its e¢alled for March 31 Prot \ 


finance committee, to the recently created offic \ acquitted hn 
f executive manager ot the board The salary : mimittes f alum \ 
s $10,000 a year and the term e year. Mr serted that . 


Arnstein received twenty-tive votes, twenty tanding as t reat \ 


Dr Frep Gowine has bee) elected pr cipal Prori I 
f the Girls’ H gh School, P) ladelphia, to fill ead o hed 
t ey caused by the res grhnation of Miss 


more has been elected ie principals] . 
Kensington High School for Girls ) 
PRores H. M s 
Mr. Cuarutes E. Carrer, assistant superi , 
\ ( } 

endent of the Franklin (Pa.) schools, has been | 1] | . 

ected to be superintendent in succession to ne 

. » . | I ] 
e late Nathan P. Kinsley. H } 
‘ is CO g 
Proressor F. W. Taussic, of the department helieved t] 


momies of Harvard University, has re- (Califor 


ceived a silver bowl, presented by a delegation 
Wediy Haverrorp CoLiLeci 3 received 


Dr. Henry S. Pi 


f one hundred former students as a token of 
their esteem and appreciatio1 The bowl is a 
replica of ne made by Paul Revers a the 


eighteenth century and now in the Boston Mu 


ieave soon to take up his vw TK as a membx r of ‘ - ' 

, ie : he will spend h tit tud 
the Federal Tariff Board at Washington. : 

Proressor W. B. Munro, of the department 

f government of Harvard University, has been 


appointed chairman of a commission to col \) 








leet and publish data for the coming constitu 
: : : . a : Dre. Witt I ! 
tional convention in Massachusetts. The othe: 
members of the commission are: R Ss Hi ar 
(Harvard) and L. B. Evans, formerly pro hair of Engl 
; : _ _ rar erford ( oar | yy iu G 

fessor of history at Tufts College. The ap Haverford Bes , 
polntments were mad by Governor MeCall Smith College. pointed 

Dr. Scott NEARING resigned his professor 


ship of Toledo University after citizens in mass Dr. Leo WoLMAn, instr 


meeting had criticized him for his antimilitar the U 
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Clate prot r of insurance t] Johns 
Hopkins University 

I. G. Scuurman, Jn., the you . th 
president of Cor Universit met 
Ly rot the el has mn 1D ed ~ 
istant mcient history tor tl rest his 


trv department, R n Colleg : mpleted 
me practical food studies tl e of the ¢ 

lege boarding clubs to cert the cost, at 
irrent price of the proteids irbohydrates 


tfer courses ‘ ical psychology and on sul 
normal childre n the State I vel \ f 
li lu the summer sessio1 

De. CAMILLO \ KLENZE, head of the d 
part! tof German of the College of t Cit 
of N York gave a series of three lectures o 
Ger literature n the S t | datio 
it Cornell University t first f 
Mar 

Epwarp Payson Evans rmerly protes 
of modern languages at the University of 
Michigan has died at his home n New York, 


in his eighty-fifth year. He spent a large 


of his life in Munich, 


engaged in literary work 


Lewis, who had been eon: 


the public schools of Wor 


er and principal, died on 


for forty years wit 
? Mass., as tea 


aged seventy-two years 


Hau 


the name of th 


* GILMAN 


h is b Cll decided upol as 


first unit, now being built at 
* $220,000, of the future group of per 
buildings for chemistry at the Univer 
sen Dy 
honor of Daniel Coit Gilman, 


Tnive rsity of California from 


the regent In 
presids nt of the | 


IS72 to 1875. to whose initiative was due the 
organization of the college of chemistry of the 


in his late r career as presi 


did 


development of oppor 


university, and who 
Johns Hopkins University such 
| : 


Service to the 
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oe thi entitic departments Rutgers 
( ve as the St | ersit New Jers 
Pi gislat Kansas pp ted 
1, L000 for the | versity { \ sas f 
the next biennium, and $1,250,000 for K 
Agricultural ¢ eg The three normal 
sc] Is re @1\ ipproximately $970,000, and 
various other schools and sub-experit t st 
tions $242,000. The total appropriation for all 
designated educational institutions was a littl 
less than four million dollars for the two ye 


has donated to the university 
f his 


ClLLOWS p next vear tor a 


uate at Harvard University 


Tue St. Paul College Club has stituted 
brary scholarship to | varded t e me 
ber of the publie library planning t ttend 
library school. It is believed that this is th 
first time in the history of librar that s 
a scholarship has been established 


publisher, whi 
$200,000 to the Ne 


found the Wing 


try *¢ 


meeting of the board of trustees 
Peabods College for 
Nashville on March 12, President P vie 


the gift of $180,000 for a 


AT a 


Creorae 


nounced 
building from the Carnegie Corporation of 
Y ork. vided for a 


annual expenditure on the library 


The trustees pro permanent 
ft SLOLOOO 
Teachers Colleg 
of the best libraries for teach 
With this gift from 


the Carnegie Corporation and the annual con- 


It is the purpose ot Peabody 
to establish one 
ers Ih the United States. 
tribution of $10,000, together with the 50,000 
accumulated at Peabody 


Nashville for 


hundred years, now the property of 


volumes which wer 
Normal 
the past 
Peabody 
the greatest teachers’ library in the 


Peabody 


and the University of 


Teachers College, it is assured that 


south will 
housed at Teachers College. 


soon be 
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Christian Associat elebrates the twentiet 
ear of its educatio rk and the inaugur 
tf the first president of Northeastern 
College The growth of the department fron 
r eve g lasses, through | 
I f viate degree-grai g 
I resents , thie nost pwiterest rh 
ements for serving the educational need 
COP At present the college with its 
ed s s enrolls over 4.000 student 
Its ad istrative plan has recently been 
i ed hat " nittes t t 
\ mo Me s { rist Ass t 1 and te 
blished t ( 3 1s 
t - the yuntry | e program ( 
ry es | | ys 
gvur | processlo ~ 1 followed by iInauguyr il 
eX ses Arth st vO Johnson, preside t 
of the ward ot rustees for Northeastern Col 
ege, presiding 
I wation: George Anger G ion, pastor o Old 
south Churetl Bostor 
\ddresses: Lemuel Her t Murlin resid of 
Boston 1 sity ( rge Whitman Mehaffey 
general secretary the association Payson 
Smith, comn ner of ¢ ition for t} P 
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Nd | i t 
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Wi each Literature?’’ by James F. Hos 
( iL Seh editor of The I J 
‘Fringes of Literature,’’ by Walter > H 
an, Groton School 
‘Transferability of Power and the Tea g 
Literature } Professor Ernest ‘ Moore, H 
rd 1 { 
Addres Fact and Imaginat ! 
Curtis Hidden Page, Dartmouth Colleg: 
ACCORDING 1 e d press the sentiment 
\ York City College tudents concer! 
reparedne universal tr id the 
quest of a referendum be ( I | pr 
ib] it be di \ President Sidney 
 Mezes of the college has forbidden the 
pub tion in The Campus, t indergradu 
te ev r, he result 1 questiol 
iscertain tl sentiment 01 ese questiol 


t pra . wall 
enalling and other necessar 
February 20 the O rd cons 

eal ir Nat 

mendments the stat 
t status of advanced § ud 
¢ which was passed on Feb 
dment substituting the tit 
sO} r that doctor 

; sallaaial ge P 

f htained under t < 

Mr Ball el st 
nd Professor A. © Clar!} 

r ol Latin It . uppor 

Barker, fello New llege, am 
Walker fellow of Quer 


Lhe only expli t offered \ President 

Mez is that e publication f the result Queen's, W! oul 
t be detrimental to the college Students lishing a written 
| { result of tl juest I d degree, was rejected 





ved thi leg t ‘ 1 hot th 
} ifisn Certain students f Cit Ci ‘ degrees 01 D.S« and D.L 
ed the institut last week to find out fected by the new enactment 
many persons had ret ised 1 gn tl lurk Department f Acricult 
ledge of loyalty to the President his , Instruction for Trela 
being « reulated the 1 vors committe . ram summer course 
ational defense The re ult the \ t I ld during the 
been suppressed \\ 
SEVENTEEN 01 New York Citys 1 t é \ 
ve started enl nt cam} s for ! ! 4 
military tr rf neg their } ipils t Ay I tt 
I ilt t ere ré I st 200 TEC 3 re l t Il 
rea ed db drilled regular der 1+) expenst 
e tuit Nat Guard id re ir é st te! nd rd 
7 othee! Eve ‘ re thal M) re ! retur rie I 
ruit I eng idded Vhe itv s i to t ers , 
ris s bee oO! d through the rt { ears Of ast d eng ged 
Publie S Athletic League. G t f technical instruction 
! George W. W Major-General Joh receiving grants fro 1 the depart: 
KF. O’Ryan and Dr Ward C. Crampton have subjects u str 
led in the york, d the National Guard or- be mentioned | dyes 
anizations have fost red it by granting free itternal-combustion engimes 
use of their armories and even of rifles and riene and sick-nursing, ma 
ther a ‘he instruction 1s not col (wood-work) and = rur: | sev 
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The 


provides that, subject to the 


ill which 


appr val of the 


board, therefore, recommends a b 
Retireme nt Board, a school committes may re 
tire a teacher who has served for fifteen years 
or more if, on account of disability, the teac 
longer capable of fulfill yr | 
The 


te ache rs 18 


allowar ce WV hich 


to be fi 


that granted under the system | h teach 
ers who have reached t 12 I Xty re re 
tired. The teacher s tO recelve an a nulty 


is made to 
Is to 


contribut 


from the 


the fund from time to 


ions which he | 
time, and the state 
rrding to his vears of service 
The report signed by the members of the 


board, of which F. H. Hardison is e} 


AN important step for techni 


airman 
education 


les in the establishment by the Massachusett: 


Institute of Technology s stations for 
chemical engineering practise. These will be 
for the present five in number, each one an 


institute school with its director, assistant or 


assistants, with lecture rooms, laboratory and 


library. Students spending a few weeks at 


each station will become familiarized by ac 


tual 


processes 


contact with the important industrial 


of modern chemistry, and 


the 


times in 


will return to Boston for a fifth year at 
stitute, which under the circumstances will 
without 
Walke r has 
the course in chemical 
the 


le of assistant professor of 


r three would be 


Professor W. H 


made director of 


be as valuabk as two o 
the experience. 
been 
engineering practise, and the directors of 
stations with the tit 
chemical engineering are: for the station at 
Bangor, Hugo H. Hanson, Massachusetts In 
stitute of Technology; for Everett, Guy H. 
Washington and Jefferson and 
Massachusetts r = 
Niagara 


vard and 


Buchanan, 
Institute of Technology; for 
Falls, Dr. Ernest W. Weseott, Har 
F Technol 
Sutherland, Cor- 


Samuel H. Salis 


[Institute of 
Leslic Z.. 
and for Allentown, Pa.., 
Le high. 


[He deans of ninety-five 


Massachusetts 
OLY; for Stamford, 
} 
neil, 
iry, dF., 
medical schools of 
in Washington, D. C 


recently at the invitation of Secretary of War 


} 


the United States met 


Baker to discuss plans for cooperation with 
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the Coun f National Dy fense, ul doy ed 
a resolution declaring that a of 





versal military training would 


benetit to the health. development and 
youth of this land in 
The resolution also peti 


cretaries of War and the Navy t 


turn, promising that such 
bl part of their courses 


is introduced by Dr. Victor C 


pointed twelve m members to the Board of 
Edueation, stating that before making the 
pointments he had assured himself that all 
favored militaristic teachings in the publie 
schools. Now militarism in the pu is 
| disapproved by some of the best edu 


German spec} 
‘ir business, have not 


VS between 14 ind lb I 


inomaly that the mayor 


exercises for bi 
ask—is it not ar 
the citv should actually decide by the appoint 


makes a matter of sucl far-reaching 


ments he 
consequences? Should not the people be con 
sulted 2 


not the directly 


body of 


Should people 


their own deter 


through a legislative 


mine the policy of the city ? 
‘ommittee on High Schools of the ¢ 
New York, Pr 
cl airman, tel 
New York City 


Hich Sch ols wh »>are vraduate s ort the co lege ’ 


THE ( 
lece of the City of 
Duggan, 


ception to the teach rs ¢ f the 


Ste phe nS. 


OI January 1? The object of the gathering 


to discuss means of cooperation between 


‘thools of the city and the college, the 


was 


3 
, 


capstone of the city’s free educational system 


The City College is attempting to coordinate 
its work with that of the high schools with a 


view to assisting the progress of the pupils 
The speakers were: Dr. Sidney FE. Mezes, presi 
dent of the City College; Dean Carleton L 
Brownson; Dr. Max Newtown High 


School; Professor Camillo von head 


Radin, 


Klenze, 
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of the department of German; Mr. Sam AN ex] t of rk from S \ 
uel Joseph, Commercial High School; Pr ica has beer lat Tea rs Co) C 
fessor Charles F. Horne, department of Eng lumbia 1 

lish; Mr. George F. Stahl, Stuyvesant High pupils in 1 

School; Professor Mario FE. Cosenza, assistant Argentina. ru » ( 
director of Townsend Harris Hall, acting as) Pery. The mater tad te The FP 
chairman. The following suggestions were J]. Goldsmith. direct ; Pp \, 
made for developing closer sympathy between — [pjy; 
the college and the city high schools: (1) A 


permanent joint committee of members of the he Carnegie End 


college high-school committee and members of —_ he Coldessith had 

the group of alumni teaching in the city high 4. , 

schools. One member is to be chosen from Qoyytries repr ted. A 

each high school in the city ’) The com tw . ‘ 

mittee should study such problems .H a 7 , 
many boys graduate from the high sch ols? ms nae | 7 

(b) How many go to the College of the City of 

New York? (c) What are the demands of the ..., Rent 


boys graduating from the high schools? (3) ling Qi text , 


Publicity should be given to the work of the 


Neces d 
college, through invitation to the high-school Tl llect 
it COLICCT I T | ' 2 al 
boys to Visit the college and through vearly ' 
: ' naps, Compositiol ‘ tud 


talks in the high schools by members of the 
‘ mathematics 


college faculty. 

Tue faculty of the College of the City of | DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
New York has decided to grant credit towards ‘ ae . ~~ 

HIGH-SCHOOL UNITS AND FIRE AVOIDANC!I 

a degree for work successfully accomplished in 
its extension division for teachers. This dee [ue practise of applying 
sion benefits 3,000 teachers now enrolled in the 
division, who wish to take a degree. Credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree will be given as 
follows: History of education, 2 points: prir looking 
ciples of education, 2: education 
2; experimental education, 2; methods of Teprese 
teaching, 14; practicum in teaching, 14; the 4 
teaching of arithmetic, 14; oral English and Many courses d 
methods of teaching reading, 14; methods in into th ear ul 
English, 14; the teaching of geography, 14; too long; some su 
the teaching of history, 14; class manage differ greatly as 
ment, 2; clinic and lecture course in speech the student shou dy] 
correction, 2; the English drama, 2. The gate. This being 
College of the City of New York can give no under the year unit syster 


bachelor’s degree to women, but successfully tain subjects and 





completed courses carrying college credit will And at | tir 
be recognized by other colleges and will shorten toward su AL . 
the work required in these institutions by the year’s tim 
number of credits earned at the College of the A standard 
City of New York. presentat 
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nnor QUOTATIONS 


mn, for there is need of a more inclusive sub THE POSITION OF TEACHERS IN GREAT 


ject-matter than the student usually has ae BRITAIN 





ur inder the year unit plan. The enviror \\ re t rd veal f val 
ment the individual to-day implies many recedented ts demands upon the endut 
knowledge The var es of | rag ck l 
eded | stud ) lk ates anil te hed 
veal not likely t refl a ius re 
i im cor t I \ rou I tt st ll 1 d 
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( ad evera ime reve! t ) th c % ntr ‘ 
nual { United States up r = 
’ } } 
I du if Phe t cl tr Ca t aM I cn d I 
ild result i i wealt teat protess . { 
nld lif hurd £ hil 7" rit hich it s responded t 
T 1] ~ { hi T T 
| I Yet t ck ts by the th usa d pursue Cal ) duty nee the bes ! 
) re tT ir | Y a f 
vear 1 stereotyped rmation, whi hi dn.) : 
' 2 tical ¢ a) —T) | oe | T T 
property and life ar da risk from firs e British people dis 
} | 
l 1\ tage as ll the present strugeg i 
hazards originating in ignorance and carel SS = . ' 
] ] e: N woleonk \\ irs GAVe ¢ at ‘ the fe 
ss, WHICH Carelessness is a child of iwnorance 
, ; . ‘ , ourage of our rist ra \f 
Flexibility and inclusiveness of the high 1 courage 1m y 
] } } ] ymparatively small propor 1 of the por 
school curriculum wou d be greatly advanced P : ss 
, : . t hieh was then dedi ted to the servi 
the vear unit were replaced by a smaller ~ 
' ’ ‘ | radi =] 7 
unit. It should be possible to give subjects ™ jas Che lend was fue of ah 
fire avoid ntegral credit bitterness, and of misery, the voice of part 
iLKE re j LGAs 1h Trai ¢ 


spirit was never silent, so that the impart 


Artanp D. WEEKS student, comparing the annals of those tin 
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Schools depend teachers, and this 1 ns 
two things. First of all we must secure the | 
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nd the community, and better Q 
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tail in the earler article mentioned above and ferent classes close : 
eed not be re peated ere iu 7 ill Br ( tly. the Sys nd ng curves I | l A 
final grade in the course is an average of the the grades of fresh 
grades given in weekly oral quizzes, daily lab il qu lear] dicates a su 
fo 
¥ f hmen — - h 
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oratory work, and the final examination. Fig f work by the seniors s their 
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